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ABSTPACT 

Fflch s^gaent of the Inforaation coaaanity included in 
the scope of the National coaaission on Libraries and Inforaation 
Science (NCLIS) has soae ongoing international project or is directly 
affected by international agreeaents or projects. NCLIS aust provide 
the oversight, guidance, and coordination that will ensure the 
joining together of their efforts for the national benefit, while at 
the saae tiae refraining froa taking airay froa any organisation or 
group the activities, programs, and responsibilities that belong to 
that group. The role of NCLIS should be in planning, liaison, 
evaluation coordination, intelligence, inforaal contacts, funding, 
and national policy developaent. NCLIS can be a leader in the 
r«aXl«ation of free flowing inforaation and the dynamic sharing of 
intellectual resources. (Author/PF) 
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PHfiFACE 



This paper Is a personal study of the international 
library and information field. It has no relationship to 
any organization of which I have been or am a member, nor 
has it been discussed, read or reviewed by any of these 
organizations. I am completely responsible for the in- 
formation presented, including criticisms and recommenda- 
tions. 



1 . bACKGftOUND 

A national conimltiaent to provide all citizens with ready 
access to whatever Information they need Immediately calls for 
a consideration of international information sources, systems, 
and cooperation. Knowledge Is internatlonalt and the United 
States has a notable history of acquiring Information from 
every corner of the world and also of sharing its own informa- 
tion with all countries. From colonial times to the present, 
information from abroad has been eagerly sou^it by those at 
the forefront of political, scientific, and e;* catlonal life 
in this country. George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Abraham Lincoln stimulated the United States* interest in ac- 
quiring publications and reports from other countries. 

Although international acquisition and exchange of In- 
formation were begun through the efforts of individuals, they 
gradually became the responsibility of societies, government 
agencies, and libraries. In large part now, providing Informa- 
tion is a libraury function, and major information activities are 
carried on by government libraries* notably the Library of 
Congress, the National Agricultural Library, and the National 
Library of Medicine. 

Although oil is a more spectacular evidence of United 
States* dependence upon world resources, our knowledge re- 
sourced are similarly dependent upon Intellectual products 

1 
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of the, world, £ven some of our own proudly claimed Nobel Prize 
winners have been emigrees from other countries. Attaining 
International cooperation has been a continuing problem in 
the political field* but is an accepted reality in the field 
of knowledge. Knowledge thrives on freedom and breadth of 
access. Attempts of governments to restrict or confine in- 
formation are of limited usefulness and often result in high- 
lighting the concerned literature or information. Even closely 
guarded proprietary or security information in time becomes 
available to scholars and scientists. 

The NCLIS plan necessarily will give major emphasis to the 
needs of the United States, and it will outline a system for 
meeting these needs. There is a danger, however, that an over- 
emphasis on national needs may result in overlooking some un- 
anticipated side effects of a nationally oriented system. The 
side effects that touch local and national activities will be 
recognized first, but those with international implications are 
not as readily identified. 

Unfortunately, United States emissaries often neglect to 
mention our intellectual resources and our libraries and informa 
tion services in their foreign negotiations. We know,, however, 
that our library-information experts, resources, and services 
have an uninterrupted impact on the cultural, educational, 
scientific and technical activities of nearly all countries. 



This fact should be considered In working out each phase of 
our national plan. 

We must recognize that the library- information field is 
perhaps the most broadly based and internationally dependent 
of all our professions and activities* Beyond this recognition 
however, must be the further realization that a national comait 
ment to library-information services includes international 
responsibilities in the technical as well as the theoretical 
aspects of planning. 

Cultural experts have pointed out that ours is the "Age 
of Information. " an age in which information Is both basic 
and overwhelming. The quantity of information, the extent of 
it sources, the media for its transmission, and the complexity 
of fields of knowledge place libraries and information systems 
under unprecedented pressures. 

Early in this century, individual libraries could readily 
order, catalog, and meet readers' needs. However, by the end 
of World War I, the combination of increased publication and 
broader user requirements led to the development of state and 
regional cooperative library efforts. By the mld-19^0«s it 
was evident that only a combination of local, state, regional, 
and national cooperation could aid in solving the growing in- 
formation problem. Now in the 1970*s there is a worldwide 
consensus that only through international cooperative efforts 



can there be free, r.ipld. and seneral access to Information. 

The Unesco sponsored Intersovernoental Conference on th. 
nannlng of National Documentation. Library and Archives Infra- 
structures (Paris. 23-2'/ September gave enthusiastic 
support to a new program for v „„al bibliographic Control 
(UBC). This will be covered 1. more detail later In this paper 
but It must be noted that there Is now a general recognition of 
the need to have a universal system which provides for the 
development of a bibliographic record for each new publication 
as it is issued and m the country of origin, or. Herman 
Uebaers Initiated this project as an activity of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations. Initially supported 
by the council on Library fiesources. UflC was provided with a 
Planning and operations office In the British National Library 
This, along with other International projects to be mentioned 
later, requires NCLIS to consider the International aspects 
of every segment of the national plan. 

one further point must be mad. as part of this background 
statement. The United states as a leader In the development of 
library and Information systemr Is under the close scrutiny of 
spsclallsts in .U countries. Our services and procedures are 
often regarded as models for other nations. In the past w. 
have developed procedures and sy.t«., based solely on our own 
special requirements and needs. The worldwide de««.d and need 
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for International library and Information systems have made It 
clear that we can no longer carry out our plans in Isolation. 
The MAac (Machine Readable Cataloging) program developed at the 
Library of Congress Is an example of this need to look beyond 
our own immediate requirements. MAHC was startet? in 1966 as 
an extension of the national catalog card service of the Library 
of Congress. It established the standards and procedures for 
recording and retrieving cataloging/bibliographic information 
on machine-readable meignetic tapes. The problems in developing 
this progrsua were highly technical and complex, and the Library 
of Congress is to be congratulated for its successful ac- 
complishment. Even as the system was being developed other 
countries began studying the AARC program and trying to adapt 
it to their own systems and needs. Extensive efforts are 
being made In various parts of the world to use the MAflC 
program. The United States as well as other countries might 
have been better served if the MARC developers from the beginning 
had considered its international implications and usage. The 
MARC development is not to be criticized, but any commission 
or group that today tries to plan and develop a major system 
for libraries and for information dissemination would be 
derelict if it did not consider international implications 
and cooperation* 

Major plans* such as the present national program, often 



tend to becoae general. Idealistic, and imprecise. These same 
qualities also characterize International ventures. As a re- 
action to this, this international section will focus on re- 
sponsibilities, projects, and services that are necessary, 
realistic, and practical. 

The first step in relating national planning to interna- 
tional activities will be to examine several ongoing inter- 
national projects and national projects with international 
implications. Since Tost international organizations have pro- 
posed or are carrying out worldwide cooperative information 
projects, emphasis will be given to those that are most directly 
related to the NCLIS planning project. 

This paper will provide a general introduction to and a 
broad overview of the international library -Information activi- 
ties which must be considered in national planning. All are 
recurring activities which must be assigned to some agency for 
continuing review and evaluation. Each activity mentioned is 
complex and is carried out by specialized experts. Most of 
these professionals are concentrating on the specific needs of 
a single agency. They have neither the directive nor the time 
to correlate their work with the interrelationships of broad 
national and international needs. This is the responsibility 
of NCLIS. The topics included here are those which require 
primary Commission attention. Some, such as MB.C, will be 
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covered In other chapters of the national prosram. The attempt 
here is to provide an informative introduction to fields with 

It 

International significance. 

m 

Acquiring and building up national information resources 
will be covered first. Then will follow a layman's introduction 
to new national and international developments in cooperative 
provision of bibliographic access to information resources. 
Next will be a review of formal international agreements and 
standards that are basic to international cooperation. These 
constitute the descriptive sections of the paper. The con- 
cluding sections provide estimates of advantages and problems, 
followed by specific recommendations. 

A glossary of acronyms and a guide to selected interna- 
tional organizations are included as addenda. 
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II. BUILDING UP NATIONAL fi£SOUHC£S OF 
HECORD&D INFOfiiUTlON 

Libraries and documentation centers are more than ever 
Interdependent in their development of resource materials. 
NCLIS must give attention to the general problems of acquiring 
materials, particularly to joint or shared programs. The area 
of exchange of information is treated separately since It Is 
often neglected and little understood by those not engaged in 
day-to-day library work. 
Acquisitions 

The glamor of computerized handling of bibliographic data 
and the current emphasis upon consortia and networks have to 
some degree distorted the priorities which should be assigned 
to library and information services. There Is a tendency to 
forget that bibliographic data are only a part of the mechanism 
that satisfies the needs of the users of these services. The 
acquisition and building up of holdings of publications and 
other knowledge resources must receive attention smd support. 

Since knowledge is universal and Information Is emanating 
from every part of the world, the United States must be assured 
thai there is a systematic, constant, and rapid flow of publica- 
tions from abroad. Millions of items arrive here each year. 
Many are acquired through broad international or special bi- 
lateral exchange agreements. HaMy others are purchased through 
blanket or individual orders. Government agencies, businesses. 
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corporations, professional societies • academic institutions* 
libraries, information centers, abstracting services, as well 
as individuals engage in this process of bringing in informa- 
tion from other counti*ies. 

The Annual Report of the Library of Congress for 1^6? 
emphasized the fact that: 

The world output of recorded Information is in- 
creasing at an alarming rate; the broadening interests 
of scientists and other scholars, and even of the man 
in the street, embrace a bewildering variety of sub- 
jects and languages. To bring the two together, the 
need for complete, current cataloging* subject analysis, 
and indexing is becoming more and more urgent. £very 
library in the United 3tates must play a part in this 
dynamic drama of supply and demand* and* of necessity* 
the Library of Congress is cast increasingly in the 
leading role. 

Imaginative approaches to problems created by the 
information explosion have led to some practical solu- 
tions that seemed unbelievable less than three years 
ago; a global acquisitions program; a centralized 
cataloging service of unparalleled scope that utilizes 
bibliographical information from all over the world; 
and a program of basic research in problems related 
to bibliographical control. 1 

Even with all of this flow of paper, film* and tape to the 
United States, we still fall to obtain perhaps as much as 20 
percent of noeded items from abroad. '*A National program for 
Library and information Service* »• 2d Draft* briefly mentions 
the Library of Congress National program for Acquisitions .and 
Cataloging (NPAC) which is also called the "Shared Cataloging 
and Regional Acquisitions program." It was started in I966 



t« tne stimulation of t.e Association of Hesearoh Libraries. 
Federal funds are appropriated: 

ship; and U) Providing catalog in.or 
these materials Pro^Ptly ^fter receipt . 

^^.^/.s^^oTiriLll rt JralffsTre not needed 
for Its own collections, 2 

until 1973 appropriations for this program were made to 
the Office of Education and the funds were then transferred 
to the Library of Congress. Direct appropriations for NPAC 
are now made to the Library of Congress. 

The other broad national ac<iulsltlons program conducted 
by the Library of Congreess Is ...own as the P Program . 

holds larae suns of local currencies 
The united States government holds large 

in many parts of the world. Since 1965 some of these funds 
have been allocated to the Library, of Congress to establish 
offices abroad. These offices purchase quantities of needed 

^-««o<f In designated research libraries In 
publications for deposit in aesign**' 

the united States. 

A study of the use of publications acquired under this 
progra. was carried out in 1968 by Dr. Mortimer Graves. It 
would be tlaely for iiCLIS to conduct a new study. 
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Shared Cataloging 

A significant part of the NPAC activity is the arrange- 
ment for descriptive cataloging to be provided to the co- 
operating countries by the compilers of the local national 
bibliography. The Library of Congress ••shares" the cataloging 
data of more than twenty foreign countries. 

Although the Library of Congress* acquisitions and shared 
cataloging projects provide immediate benefit to academic and 
research libraries, they also assist every library throughout 
the country. It is requisite, therefore, that NCLIS review 
and evaluate thesj activities from the broadest view of service 
to all users throughout the country. The focus now is on 
academic and research libraries. A review might concentrate 
on special needs of other types of libraries that could be met 
through these federally supported projects. 
Exchanges 

Many significant research and scholarly publications are 
not available through commercial channels. Often these materials 
are issued by societies, organizations or government agencies 
that make them available only to members or through exchange. 
As a result of its own special logic, the United States Depart- 
ment of State at various times has prohibited United States 
government agencies from exchanging publications with certain 
countries. For example, the Library of Congress and other 
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federal libraries were not allowed to exchange publications 
with the People's Republic of China for over twenty years. 
The renewal of exchanges between the Library of Congress and 
the National Library of Peking occurred In 1973* The curtail- 
ment of exchanges has resulted In serious .^aps In collections 
of Chinese publications In this country. 

Foreign exchanges are essential to the maintenance of our 
academic and research libraries. Although such a procedure 
may sound simple and straightforward, foreign exchanges In 
practice are complex and demanding. A paragraph In the Report 
of the Librarian of Congress for 1970 reviews some of the 
problems: 

Arrangements for the International exchange of sets 
of official documents are maintained by the Library 
with 107 Institutions In more than 70 countries 
throughout the world. They were established either 
through executive agreements formally concluded by 
the Department of State or through Informal negotia- 
tions on the part of the Library of Congress. Hot 
all of these arrangements have functioned satisfactorily, 
and the Exchange and Gift Division has, during the paf>t 
two years, worked toward improving the mproductive ones. 
This effort has been prompted both by considerations of 
good management and economy of operation and by the 
direct request of the General Accounting Office, which 
holds that in these exchanges the Library should rer elve 
publications In equal number or of equal value frjm each 
recipient of a full or a partial set of U. 3. Government 
publications. It is fair to say that exchanges of docu- 
ments work best with governments of countries which, like 
the United States, have a centralized government printer 
and a distributing agency empowered to collect and 
dispatch sets of official publications on exchange. 
Arrangements with countries not in this category tend 
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to be Ineffective and to require constant attention. 
On the other hand, the Library's own position needs 
strengthening, since a significant and growing nxxmber 
of agencies are Issuing publications that are not 
produced through the Government Printing Office and, 
as a result, are not available to the Library for 
exchange • 3 

nCLIS might wish to review the General Accounting Office 
position of "equal number" and "equal value" on at least two 
counts. If a developing country issues a few publications 
but wishes to acquire comprehensive sets of United States pub* 
lications on exchange, it might be wise to consider the useful* 
ness to United States government officials and others of having 
available all of the official publications of that government. 
There is also a political and educational value to having our 
documents available to political experts, scholars, and students 
in other countries. There was formerly an enlightened period 
when provision of our documents to developing countries was 
valued as a type of United States aid. Perhaps these ideas are 
outmoded, but the Commission should at least make certain that 
they are considered. 

The Library of Congress and a few large research libraries 
have found that some publications are "available only by ex- 
change and on-the-spot negotiation." No one library is able 
to meet such requirements on a worldwide basis. New, imagina- 
tive cooperative programs must be stimulated. 

13 



NCLIS' role In planning for International data exchange 
Is In many ways similar to its role In planning for national 
exchange. It is the only group in the United States that can 
assume total responsibility. Other federal or professional 
bodies have concentrated attention on some piece of the prob- 
lem that related to their special interest. Unfortunately » in 
both the national and international areas we have lacked the 
authorized leadership for overall plsuining. NCLIS has the 
authority and competence to initiate immediately activities 
that will move the United States into total planning for compre- 
hensive international exchange of information. 

The need to begin Is urgent since many elements of a tot&l 
international information system are already being developed. 
Host of these have had significant guidance by United States 
experts, but each effort moves ahead with only accidental or 
perfunctory cognizance of related programs. 

Recommendations concerning acquisition made in 196? by 
the "Committee on Hesearch Libraries of the American Council 
of Learned Societies" should guide the work of NCLIS: 

Ac<^ui flit ion 

2. We recommend that the National Commission on 
Libraries be given responsibility fc yr polltiv and 

planning relating to the &i *.mi\ n\f.Snr\ nf reflAarfth 
materials for tha nat1nn« q 1 1 h-pflvi uta. 

In fulfilling its responsibilities, the National 
Commission on Libraries and Archives muat devote 

lif 



published, as well as to the^? oatSo^jL^f''!''^f 
abatraotlng. preservation. a^J aooessfbifity?'"^'"*' 

sno.ii\\^:L°r^ec'Sii:„L'?L^r?ofL^?rtiKr^°" 

vfy'^d^tie'na??!^?"'^ -S-clera??e"°?t'ha3*'lur. 
formulaSid planf \nd"^f; ^^^''^^^hed priorities, 
allocation of^lsou?oes a^ri"*** ^"f effective 
Commission shoSw^so ma?nt»,n^°"^^"J"^«'- ^he 
over the operatlngl^enol« iL^*?^"?! ""P'r'-lslon 
tlnuins role In iSfnfmfSi ^i-^^f?""^"* « 
the CoSsress on 1?K SeeS' Particularly 
m the interest of fSaa^chfr.f 

dou^?eS; re:o.nLr?^^^^.\^:2cy*S? Sfifb^^"" - 
Congress... Treaties and inf^^L? ^® Library of 

It a steady flow "romoiaf oubll^f^f^;*^"^'^ "^^"S 
and It is en<ca«ed in wniiJSr^^ abroad. 

remarkable pfolrLs orsreai fMn^^?'^'"?" """^"^^ 

Act'of°?96| ^M^h^auihoi?-^ °' Hlsherkucallon 
Office ofld^cat^orjorj^l^s??^ rihe'rfS '° '''^ 
P^Cs-fL'K. '■^ri*Jl\r^a"?y^°-,eC:f""'""^^ ^ 
throughout the -xf wh^^-^S^rv^^l^L^^^^^^^^^^ 

resu?L''°n^,^f J*" commission would be to weigh 
propos':'alSiSLt'?af??l iSd"?' Kf" --^-i^ifJon. 

rf'thira- fflM^^^^^^^ 

soal Is that Of the Parm?n«LrS«n^^?w ?^«f^^"s. The 
copy of every alsnificaSt fnS-4^i^*^.^?**' ^®ast one 
quired and iiide available i^ uA" P^^i^^^^lon be ac 
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III. WOHLDWIDE COOPiilAATION MiD UNIVERSAL 

BIBLIOGAAPHIC CONTHOL 

During the past seventy-five years many imaginative and 
detailed plans have bean proposed for the International ex- 
change of bibliographic Information. i4ost have envisioned 
a single center gathering and disseminating information, 
fiven v/hen the annual output of publications was relatively 
limited, su^h a single repository for all information was 
found to be impracticable. Thus in the past two decades, 
when the quantity of publications Increased at an unmanage- 
able rate and the fields of icnowledge proliferated beyond all 
expectation, library -information experts almost despaired of 
designing a practical and attainable system for coordinating 
the world's output of Information. It is notable* therefore, 
that a grand design for worldwide sharing of information Is 
now emerging, and related cooperative projects are being 
planned and started. 

Underpinning such cooperation is the recently developed 
plan for "Universal Bibliographic Control" whose objective 
is to set In operation a worldwide system to msUce "universally 
and promptly available ... basic bibliographic data on all 
publications Issued in all countries*"^ It will encompass 
actlvltl'is In the publishing, library, and information com- 
munities. A national center in each country will coordinate 
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the bibliographic output and be tied into an integrated inter- 
n*itional system. Components in each country are: 1) a system 
for immediate production of the bibliographic record* and 
2) a national bibliographic agency. This agency will publish 
and distribute the records throughout the country and will 
also serve as an exchange point for similar records from other 
countries. 

Basic to the success of such a system is the acceptance 
of internationally accepted standards for bibliographic .de- 
scription. Standards are so Important in all international 
information efforts that they will be discussed later as a 
special area to be considered by United States planners. 

"Universal Bibliographic Control" will provide the base 
for an eventual system covering a broad range of international 
cooperation in library and information work. In simplest 
terms it will be an internationally developed tind accepted 
fingerprint system for identifying recorded information (books. 
Journals, tapes, music, etc.). The Item will be fingerprinted 
(identified) at the place of origin. The fingerprint (bib- 
liographic information) will be made readily available to all 
Interested users through a worldwide network. 

The concept is simple, the implications are revolutionary, 
the acceptance Is enthusiastic, but the execution has the 
cofflplexltles and problems of any system that requires both 
technical and social changes. 
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The simplicity of the idea Is shown by the fact that the 
Initial Identification of ths itea and Its bibliographic 
description can be carried out in a small, remote institution 
in the ssuae manner as in the largest national library, in 
addition, the concept can apply to either a conventional 
manual approach or a sophisticated computer program. Uoubt- 
less, the system will be computerized since this is the most 
practical way to handle such quantities of sophisticated in- 
formation. 

There is a peculiar timeliness in the UBC proposal since 
it appears at a moment when professional attitudes and tech- 
nology are ready to provide radical changes in bibliographic- 
cataloging procedures. During the past fifty years biblio- 
graphers and librarians have realized that Intrenched, outdated, 
and costly practices would have to be adapted to the modern 
world. For hundreds of years there was a tradition that each 
library must maintain its own individuality by taking complete 
responsibility for all of Its processes. A breakthrough in 
standardization and efficiency came with the development of 
Library of Congress catalog cards which made it possible to 
eliminate the costly expense incurred when each library indi- 
vidually cataloged each title it acquired. Libraries and 
information centers are now working on various centralized 
cooperative services that will relieve them of technical 
labors and provide more time for service to users. 
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During the 19/0 »s formal library information consortia, 
cent^jrs, and networks systems have been started in every sec- 
tion of the country. These result from an awareness that 
indlvlduaX libraries can no linger cope with the complex 
problems of providing their users with the growing needs for 
information. The essentiality of information is stressed in 
a recent Unes:o document: 

. . . information has become the essential basis for 
the progress of human civilization and society. 

Better information services help to achieve a 
society in which citizens* individually and collec- 
tively, can cope with the problems of everyday life, 
can improve human relationships in their own communi- 
ties and between peoples of differing cultures and 
traditions, suid thus contribute to better under- 
standing and world co-operation. 6 

Universal Bibliographic Control Is unique among present 
international information efforts In its Inclusion of all 
fields of knowledge. Other coordination projects concentrate 
on segments of knowledge such as science (UNXSIST), agricul- 
ture (AGEIS), or nuclear science (INX6). 

Attention and consideration must be given to UNISIST 
since representatives of the United States officially approved 
of its establishment as a Unesco function. The term UNISIST 
was coined in 1966 to identify the work of a committee appointed 
to study the feasibility of a world science information system. 
The sooaittee was a Joint creation of Unesco and the Xnter- 
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national Council of Scientific unions (lacu). its original 
interest has oean in the fields of science, applied science, 
engineering, and technology, however, there are efforts now 
to include the social science groups. A member of the UNXsiiST 
staff points out that UNiaioI Isj 

... a continuing, flexible program, jointly sponsored 
and promoted by both governmental and nongovernmental 
international organizations to co-ordinate existing 
trends towards national co-operation, and to act as a 
catalyst for the necessary developments in the field 
of scientific Information. The ultimate goal Is the 
establishment of a flexible network of Information 
services based on voluntary co-operation. 

UNISIST Is not a predesigned, rigid system, where 
every country and every field of science has its pre- 
destined role, with all the roles carefully planned 
in established relationships with one another. Uor 
is it a monolithic superstructure which would orovide 
the world with all available information in science 

and technology. 

father it is an unprecedented effort to synthesize, 
at t^^e international level, diverse philosophies, pro- 
grams, and policies relating to the international 
exchange of information. . . . 

The Unesco/iSCU project proposes, in short, to 
establish an international program as a focus for 
co-operative efforts to improve the international 
transfer of scientific information. While the long- 
range goal is to develop international networks of 
information services in the sciences, there are a 
number of more immediate objectives toward which 
specific programs can be oriented. 7 

Many librarians, scientists and information experts find 
it difficult to identify with precision the character, scope, 
and nature of this Unesco creation. Those most intimately 
concerned with the development of UNISIST speak of its role 
as an agency "to guide, interpret, and stimulate actions leading 
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to Increased voluntary co-operation omong Information services." 
It was further referred to as a philosophy, a movement, a 
conceptualization and a program. Its primary objective Is 
to assist in developing the guidelines and rules that will 
promote cooperative projects In the science information field. 

After four years study, the UWISIST concept was approved 
at a Unesco intergovernmental conference in 1971. Subsequently, 
a UNXSXST unit was formally established at Unesco. It has been 
well'"funded by Unesco and has moved aggressively into many areas. 
Its Influence is difficult to assess, but has aroused controversy 
by what some consider Its efforts to become an operating rather 
than a planning and coordinating unit. 

Countries cooperating in the UNISIST concept have set up 
national offices or committees. The United States has estab- 
lished a U. S. L'ational Committee for UNISIST, whose chairman 
is the head uf the Office of Science Information in the I«ational 
Science Foundation. NCLIS should look closely at UNISIST and 
determine its potential relationship to United States national 
planning. 

In addition to Universal Bibliographic Control, which will 
establish a uniform system for identifying and recording in- 
formation items, other international centers or systems are 
being set up to enable users to find out about publications in 
their fields of interest and obtain copies of them* 
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such subject systems are generally developed to meet the 
needs of those working in a special field. UflC will provide* 
for the identification of an item by author or title. The sub- 
ject systems enable the user to make detailed searches and find 
out where copies of the needed material are available. These 
are generally sponsored by international organizations. The 
first of these worldwide systems was XNIS - the international 
Nuclear Information System, which is a progrsun of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, with its main office in Vienna, 
Austria. Information is collected and processed by cooperating 
countries and fed into a centralized computer-based system. 
The system accepts thouseinds of items of Information per month 
in various languages and provides information on aagnetic tape 
or in printed form. 

Using INIS as a model, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (PAO) is organizing a World Information system for Agri- 
cultural Science and Technology (AGHIS). Essentially XNIS 
and AGRIS are systems for handling bibliographic data. They 
do not collect, store, or supply the documents; they refer 
the users to the sources. 

It should be noted that the National Library of Medicine's 
M£DLARS (Medical Literature Analysis and Hetrleval System) has 
In fact become an International system. It contracts for input 
by various countries and also cooperates In centers throughout 
the world where MEDLARS tapes cfim be searched eind exploited. 
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The preceding summary of International information systems 
indicates in some measure the complexity of such activities and 
their reliance upon national coopexation. An essential eltiiient 
in the cooperative process is the Joint development, acceptance, 
and use of international standards. These will be discussed in 
the following section of this report. 

The Commission should note that representatives from the 
United States have been in the forefront in the development of 
these international programs, and the United States is an active 
participant in all of their work. 

In his paper presented In November, 1974, to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations* meeting. Dr. l-'rederick 
Burlchardt stated: 

We have tried to keep two fundsunental points in mind 
throughout. First, that the national plan or program 
must strive to be compatible with other national programs 
and with developing international and global programs. 
In practice this means that national planning must go on 
m the context of, and be constantly accompanied by, 
participation in International planning in order to 
achieve maximum interaction and communication. The 
second point is the reason this is so necessary, namely,, 
that access to the knowledge and information resources 
of the entire world is essential to the development of 
every nation. This means that we must give active 
support and encouragement to all efforts to provide inter- 
national linkages and access. 9 

NCLIS must note that many organizations, groups, and indi- 
vldusas are already involved in international information systems. 
Since these involvements have occurred without the participation 
of NCLIS. it might be argued that NCLIS should concentrate on 
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other areas of cooperation. However, a close look at these 
activities shows an urgent need for coordination from a 
national viewpoint. As of today, international cooperative 
bibliographic systems are being developed by abstracting, 
indexing, library, and information organizations. Some are 
general, such as those sponsored by Unesco or IFLA. Others 
are centered on subject fields such as agr', culture, biology, 
and atomic energy. Agreements are being made on bilateral or 
multilateral bases. Common to all of them is a feeling of 
urgency - a sense that the time has arrived for formal Inter- 
change arrangements. 

There is no single office or group in this country that 
Is trying to monitor all of these activities, studying them to 
determine where best the United states can establish priorities, 
what support must be given, where there might be unnecessary 
overlap, and perhaps most important, how they can all be some 
way correlated. Serious criticism has been directed toward some 
of the systems. NCLX3 is the prop et body to study these projects 
from the standpoint of total United States' interests. Coordina- 
tion of work must be stressed, priorities must be established, 
critical analysis must be applied, and necessary support must 
be supplied. 

The NCLIS work in this field will be closely related to 
its work in national bibliographic systems. In setting up its 
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program and establishing priorities for Its participation In 
universal :31biio^raphlc Control. NCLIS should examine the re- 
port of the April. 197^, meeting on National Bibliographic 
control, jointly sponsored by the Council on Library Resources 
and the x^ational dcience i-'oundatlon. Representatives from all 
segments of the library-information community met in an effort 
"to provide a solid, prograsslve framework of approved objectives 
to constitute a series of working programs" which would lead to 
an overall system of national bibliographic control. 

The basic elements for either a national or international 

system are similar: 

(1) the unique identification of items of recorded 
information in various media; (2) the mechanics neces- 
sary to provide intellectual access to each such item 
of information; and (3) standardization, which is 
necessary to make meaningful communication possible 
^Sng those who provide information, those who process 
and store it. and finally those uho use it. 10 

Ideally the identification, mechanization, and standardi- 
zation should be planned and carried out on a common basis for 
all systems, but this is not now possible. Some international 
systems - Ii^XS. AGiilS - are already functioning; others - uac 
and UMi3XST - are v/orking on programs. 

From a practical standpoint efforts now must be directed 
toward ultimate compatibility. Here again the National biblio- 
graphic control meeting suggests the basis for priority attention 
and action by the united States in working toward an international 
system: 
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. . . coaplete uiiiforiaity in the syateais devised to 
process Infornation in the United States is out of 
the question. A reasonable approach to compatibility 
aaong such diverse systeas is to concentrate on the 
.•nechanlsois, formats, and standards for Information 
exchan<5e among them, leaving each system free to 
design its own internal formats, procedures, products, 
and services, and requiring only that each system pro- 
vide in-and-out compatibility with the agreed-upon 
standard medium of exchange. Meanwhile, wa should 
strive to eliminate needless duplication of effort 
and promote multiple use of common elements of 
information. 

Systems compatibility for the exchange of informa- 
tion may be considered on four levels: (1) record 
format compatibility, (2) record content designation, 
(3) record content consistency and completsness, and 
(^;) character sets. 11 

In its "conclusions" the group recommended that working 
parties be set up to; 

1. Define the minimum bibliographic record which 
will uniquely Identify Items of each type and form 
of information, following international and national 
standards v/here applicable. 

2. Determine requirements for additional standards 
lor bibliographic description and make recommenda- 
tions to the appropriate agencies. In arriving at 
each recoaamended new standard, a comprehensive review 
of the various parallel efforts in different commu- 
tles at natlonai and international levels dealing 
with the same or closely related areas sho^old be 
conducted In the early planning stages. 12 

Various groups are being formed to channel blbllographl 

data exchange activities into cooperative efforts. Lacking, 

however, is the strong, nationally responsible body 

that can direct, support, guide, sind coordinate these effort 
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The i>iCLIS's responsibilities include these activities. 
If NCLIS is to carry out a national coordinating role It should 
as soon as possible: 

1) Estaolish an committee or task force on 
international activities; 

2) Identify ongoing international projects important 
to the aims of NCLIS; 

J) Identify agencies and organizations in the United 
States responsible for national participation in 
these projcects; 

4) Assess the present status of these national and inter- 
national efforts to determine whether or not they: 

a) cover all areas of U, S. needs, 

b) have questionable areas of overlap and 
duplication, 

c) recognize the necessity for some measure or 
standardization and compatibility; 

5) Determine the need for modified or new efforts; 

6) Attempt to find a (consensus for a common U. S. 

program for international activities in the library 
field; 

7) Provide a central clearinghouse for information 
concerning international Information development. 
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iV. AGiiiii£i'l£KT3. CONVENTIONS, A14D STANDAhDS 

Although the underlying theme of this paper is thr need 
for free, rapid, and continuing international interchange of 
information, it should be pointed out that those with political 
and other sper.lal interests may not share the enthusiasm of 
librarians for unrestricted flow of knowledge. Hecent deci- 
sions at Unesco show how international cultural efforts can 
be aborted by political maneuvering. Emile Delavenay in his 
publication, "for books." discusses the past Unesco efforts 
to encourage the free flow of information and notes: 

The long-term objective being complete free flow 
of ideas and therefore of the purveyors of i'ieas-- 
^ubilcations. books, films etc— it is obvious that 
nbatacles of many different kinds still hinder sucn 
?ree ?iow. Le^ng aside the question of freedom 
of choice on the part of any individual as to what 
he reads! restricted, for example, by certain com- 
mercial aspects of book circulation, what about 
^^s^ofs banners. i-P°^t duties, high transport 
costs and measures for ^he protection of literary 
iDroo*='rty7 Even copyright has been called xnto 
Question by developing countries as constituting 
an obstacle to the spread of knowledge. 13 

publishers, librarians, and documentallsts have to some 
degree circumvented the vagaries of political restraints and 
obstacles through the development of formalized International 
agreements, conventions. ai.d standards. They provide the means 
for continuing transnational cooperation and exchange of Ideas. 
Although these agreements are accepted and regularly used by 
those in the information field, there is little recognition 
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of the intellactuaX and diplomatic efforts that lead to 
their adoption, i'rom long experience In this area nobert 
Frase writes: 

The trend toward increased internationalization of 
the book- journal-library complex since the end of 
World War il has been accompanied by parallel changes 
in U. S. government policy. Since 195^» the United 
States has for the first time joined an international 
copyright convention, eliminated the import tariffs on 
books, music, and a variety of other educational, 
cultural, and scientific materials, and adopted a 
preferential schedule of international postal rates 
on publications and music. No one of these specific 
changes came about automatically. Each one of them 
was the result of hard, long, and persistent work by a 
few civil servants working with book, library, and 
associated organizations over a period of years. On 
the other hand, without the fact, the climate and the 
economic reality of Increased Internationalization, 
these changes in government policy could not have 
occurred. 

By and large the present status of public policy on 
international issues relating to the book-Journal- 
llbrary system is a good one. ...But there sire improve- 
ments still to be made, as well as the need to maintain 
vigilance against slipping backward under economic pres- 
sures on such matters as adverse trade balances and mone- 
tary crises. 1^ 

International Agreements 

Official international agreements in the information field 
are usually handled by the Department of State. The subject ex 
perts, however, are outside that department, and the shifting 
In staff there precludes the development of specialists. 

Encouragement of the free flow of information must be a 
prime concern of WCLIS, and the flow must be international as 
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well as xvlthin the boundaries of the United States. Two major 
international aiiroeaents have been sponsored by Unesco to elimin- 
ate sonie of the barriers to this flow of "Intellectual products." 
These are known as the Florence and the Beirut agreements. The 
Florence Aj;reenient ^ the 1^30 Agreement on the importation of lidu- 
cational, iicientific, and cultural I'laterials) has been accepted 
by 6cj countries. The lieirut Agreement (Agreement for i-'acllltatlng 
the international Circulation of Viaual and Auditory i'laterlals 
of an Educational, ^Scientific, and Cultural Character) made In 19^3. 
has the approval of 28 countries. 

Both provide for removing some tariff barriers and taxes 
on the Importation of educational, cultural, and scientific 
materials. Every segment of the community represented by NCLIS 
has an interest in these agreements. During the past two years 
Unesco has sponsored studies and a conference to review these 
agreements and recommend modifications which would consider both 
technological changes in the information field and deficiencies 
in the present agreements. 

Is the only agency which has the responsibility for 
bringing together all of the specialists concerned with the 
problems of the International free flow of information. 

When a recent call came from Unesco for United States 
suggestions on the Florence and Beirut agreements. It appeared 
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that only a few people in this country had the specialized 
bacicgrounl and knowledge r 3quired to assist in developing a 
United States position. 

NCLIS should recognize a responsibility to assume con- 
tinuing oversight on important activities of this type. 
The Commision should be able to identify the experts in such 
fields and should encourage publishing, information* and 
library groups to develop specialists. These experts would 
not merely react to suggestions for changes* but would be con- 
tinuously appraising these programs and suggesting necessary 
modifications. 

The present proposals for change in these two agreements 
have a direct effect on every segment of the NCLIS constituency. 
The Preamble to the Florence Agreement indicates that its aim 
is "the free exchange of ideas and knowledge and, in general, 
the widest possible dissemination of the diverse forms of self- 
expression used by civilizations." iSurely this coincides with 
the aims of NCLIS also. 

In addition to such general agreements for the broad dis- 
semination of information, there are others that relate to 
particular fields. Special library agreements include the 
Brussels Convention which provides for international exchanges 
of publications* the Pan-American Agreement* and numerous bi- 
lateral agreements. 
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:iisnlficant bilateral programs have been carried out by 
£5pac.lallst3 r^presw^ntlns such Information interests as abstracting, 
indexing, docu^nentation. science information, technology, and 
computer aspects of data handling, iiporadic attempts have been 
made to evaluate these programs. An example is the review made 
several years ago by the i^atlonal iicience Foundation of partici- 
pation by United states experts in the work of the Abstracting 
and Indexing panel of the United States-Japan Committee on 
Scientific Cooperation. 

Although all components of the community represented by 
WCLI3 are affected by these agreements, only a few specialists 
participate in their development. NCLIS now provides a forum 

for broader representation in their development and their evalua- 
tion. 

International Copyright 

The problems of international copyright touch every seg- 
ment of the library-information community. Although our 
priority attention is directed toward a new United states 
copyright law. we should be aware of. concurrent activity m the 
international field. Oihe oldest international copyright agree- 
ment (or union) dates from 1886 and is known as the Berne Con- 
ventlon. Pour revisions have been made since that time. 

A second agreement, the Universal Copyright Convention, 
came into force in 1952 to secure protection for authors in 
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countries that were not willing to undertake the high level 
protection of the berne Convention. Until recently, the field 
of international copyright was one of cooperation and amity. 
Problems arose when developing countries became concerned about 
the effect of these agreements on their countries. They felt 
that concessions in copyright should be made to assist them 
in their educational and cultural development. An atteipi, i»i 
1967 to revise the Berne Convention was not successful and revi 
sions were proposed again at Unesco conferences in 1971 in 
Paris. Both the Berne and Universal Copyright conventions were 
revised. 

This is a highly technical ares and might be considered 
as outside the scope of NCLIS. Xet it directly affects many 
sectors of the NCLIS community and requires the attention and 
interest of the Commission. 

It is recommended that the Commission keep itself and its 
constituents informed about current developments and problems. 
The new proposals are both technical and complex. NCLIS can 
provide a needed service to producers and users of information 
by serving as a national center for analysis, evaluation, and 
development of international copyright agreements. It should 
also stimulate greater interest In and understanding of this 
broad based international system. 
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International Standarda 

In relatively simple and unsophisticated times, significant 
cooperative work could be carried out through personal and 
informal arrangements. Such arrangements are too fragile, 
however, to be used to carry out wide-scale, technical, 
complicated work. Such work demands formalized standards, 
agreements, and procedures. Fortunately, internationally 
acce'pted organizations exist to stimulate, guide, and promote 
them. 
Standards 

Basic to all librarjT- informational cooperative work is the 
establishment of cominon standards. These may vary from a 
simple arrangement for exchanging publications to the develop- 
ment of a form for the structure of a bibliographic record on 
magnetic tape. United States specialists working with the 
American National Standards Institute (ANSI) are preparing, 
refining, and reviewing proposals for submission to the Inter- 
national Standards Organization (ISO), which is responsible for 
developing and promulgating standards. ISO is made up of 
national members and conducts its work through special com- 
mittees, subcommittees, and working groups, of particular 
Interest to HCLIS is ISO Technical Committee 46 (TC46) which 
covers documentation, libraries, and related fields. 

The United States member of ISO is the American National 
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standards institute, Inc. (ANSI), a nongovernment agency 
supported by private funding. Ai^si Includes several coamlttees 
of special Interest to HCLIS. These are: 

1^^''^n%o'^Jl^ i^^ committees TC46 (documentation) 
and TC37 (terminology;, ' 

which covers TC^6 (documentary reproduction), 
TC^2, (photography), 

X3, (computers and information processing), 
^i85. (library supplies and equipment J. 

aignlficant work is now being carried out In the develop- 
ment of standards for library and information work. An example 
of the standardization process is the riAfiC v Machine Readable 
Cataloging) record developed by the Library of Congress. It 
was developed by the Library of Congress, reviewed by United 
States experts, submitted to ISO, and has been issued as a 
standard tape record format suggested for International use. 
It has acquired an official number - 150-2709 - and the name 
SUP£HMAHC. 
I. Serials 

Other Important standards in the bibliographic field, 
serials for example, have been or are. being processed for 
international use. Serials are the first publications to be 
covered by an operating international bibliographic system. 
Publications classed as serials (Journals, periodicals, 
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magazines) exist In a milieu that is constantly chanijlnH.. elusive 
and lrre^'ul:3r. Llbrarlons. dealers, abstractors, indexers ond 
users all find it difficult to work with these publications. 
It is understandable, therefore, that scientists, librarians, 
and information specialists strongly supportt-d the estaolish- 
ment of a worldwide center and system for handling such puoilca- 
tions. 

A. internat ional cierials Lata oystea iiUDS) 

ihe UWX^liiX unit of Unesco stimulated the establishment 
of the international aerials Lata cJystem USDS) with its central 
office in Paris at the Blbllotheque i\jationale. 

The objectives of the iSDS system are: (a) to 
develop and maintain an international register of 
serial publications containing all the necessary 
Information for the identification of the serials; 
(b) to define and promote the use of a standard 
code (ISSN) for the unique identification of oach 
serial; (c) to facilitate retrieval of scientific 
and technical information in serials; (d) to make 
this information currently available to all countries, 
organizations or individual users; (e) to establish 
a network of communications between libraries, secondary- 
information services, publishers of serial literature 
and international organizations; (f) to promote inter- 
national standards for bibliographic description, 
communication formats, and information exchange in 
the ^rea of serial publications. I5 

iiach country has been asked to establish a national 

center to assist in the numbering and registration of serials 

that will serve as a part of the total world serials system. 

The first to set up and operate such a center was the United 

States. This is called the liational serials Data Project 

(NSD?) and is located at the Libreu-y of CongrefJs. 
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oo^lttee Of technical experts fro„ Canada and the United states 
is working out procedures for the consolidation of some major 
united States and Canadian serials files Into a common machine- 
readable file which. It is hoped, will serve as the foundation 
for an International serials data bank. 
^I- Monographs and other Comnunlcatlon Formats 

National programs for standardizing rules for machlne- 
rea^able bibliographic data preceded International projects. 
AS a result strenuous efforts have been made to accommodate 
various national activities ami Interests with the urgent need 
for intranational standards. Individuals, libraries, and na- 
tional organizations have with reluctance begun to give up 
traditional practices and personal preferences as sacrifices 
to international codes. Some of the standards mentioned below 
are still controversial, and the Commission should begin to 
serve as an agent to assist in resolving disagreements between 
various information-library groups. 

International Stand ard Book Wumhar (ISBN) 

One might assume that establishing an international 
system which would provide a unique and distinctive number to 
identify each new publication would be a relatively simple 
procedure. Several years ago publishers established the Inter- 
national standard Book Number (isflw) which, it was hoped, would 
serve as a common Identification unit for producers and users 
Of information, ihe numbering system differs from that used 
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for serials (ISSN) In that tha book number (ISbN) codes the 
publisher, country and similar Items, whereas the ISSJ* Is a 
simple numbering system. 

Unfortunately, the enthusiasm of publishers for the ISBN 
Is not shared by librarians who have had reservations concerning 
Its usefulness In library procedures. Librarians in Denmark 
have Indicated that they will not use IS13N, and library usage 
varies isreatly from country to country. 

A recent article in the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 

highlights the need for consideration of this problem by NCLIS: 

However numerous and beneficial the possibilities of 
ISBN use in libraries may be, ...international co- 
operation is of vital importance for the successful 
implementation of ISBN. The ISBN is only useful for 
individual library operations when all countries number 
their national book production with ISBN. With elec- 
tronic data processing especially the exchange of data 
with ISBN as an internationally unique Identification 
mark can be carried out, as the example of the dAHC 
tapes shows; besides the margins of the nationally 
and regionally differing cataloging rules can be 
overcome and - for example in the form of ISBN 
registers - union catalogues can be prepared indepen- 
dent of them. In addition, a considerable degree of 
xatl^jnalization C(;n be achieved in inter-library 
lending. 

...the progress made so far shows how much still needs 
to be done. The problems of ISBN application are inter- 
jiatlmally the same and, therefore, should be solved 
by international co-operation. 16 

B. Anglo-American Cataloging; Rules (AACH). 
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vi- Intarnational Standard fllbllo^^raphlc Descrlpblon (ISBD) 
Is the generic term for a variety of descriptions being 
developed similar to I3i-)D(S) mentioned above. It provides 
for listing in a fixed order each element of a biblio- 
graphic description, 
^' Internat ional Standard biblioj^raphic Description (Ponographs ) 

lISaD(i'I;)is the standard for monographs. 
International Standard Bibliographic Description (i^aps) 
(ISaD(I4A?3)) is now being developed by the International 
Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) . 

The subject of standards for describing bibliographic in- 
formation is of fundsunental importance to those working on 
international Information systems. The field is highly techni- 
cal and complex even when only concerned with one country. Its 
complexities are compounded when work begins on international 
systems and procedures. Significant binatlonal and interna- 
tional projects are well under way, and they can be improved 
and expedited by support and interest on the part of NCLIS. 

In this highly selective summary of major international 
developments in agreements, copyright and standards, it has not 
been possible to cover any of the topics in detail, it is 
expected that members or committees of NCLIS will be assigned 
responsibility for these subjects. They should also be con- 
cerned with such related activities as those carried out by the 
World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) and the 
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Universal postal Union (UPO). 
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v. ^'OTiiMXAL ADVAr^TAGfiS: 

aoCLAL, CULTUiii\L» MiD iiCONOMiC 

A foriaal com.nl t^nent to aasume planning responsibilities 
in the international aspects of information and the Initiation 
of a broad coordination role on the part of i^CLlS could lead to 
significant cultural and economic advantages, iiven with the 
present condition of independent and uncorrelated activity in 
international programs, advantages can be identified, and they 
point up the fields inhere notable results could be obtained 
through the stimulation of a,clI3. 
1) Human Hesources 

The theoretical and practical planning and operation of 
International cooperative projects require a special and often 
sophisticated background of education, experience, and outlooJc. 
Too few people with these qualifications are available, and 
often they are engaged in efforts that duplicate the work of 
others. In addition, they are often overburdened with many 
international responsibilities. Better use must be made nationally 
and internationally of these experts. Consideration should be 
given to encouraging and developing newcomers in this area. 
2) Conservation of linerp^ y 

international activities such as those mentioned in this 
report are being carried out by individuals, professional 
organizations, nongovernment associations, government departments, 
educational institutions and agencies, research groups, private 
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corporations and foundations. Kach. in a measure, has a special 
motive or interest, me total deployoient of manpower In this 
Whole area 1.., large enoujh to require soae measure of public 
assessment. Is the only national body that can be re- 

sponsible for carrying out an assessment of the types a.nd numbers 
Of workers In the International library-Information area. Ihe com- 
mission, hopefully, could issue guidelines and provide for some 
measure of cooperation. 
3) iiasearch and Development 

i':3t of the technologically advanced countries today are 
supporting research and development in the use of computers. 
■ reprosrapy. and other technology for various phases of worfe'ln 
the library, information, publishing, and similar fields that are 
Of concern to WLia. Improved exchange of information on projects 
cooperative-Shared research and development, and international 
planning of worl: would show savings and expedite progress. 
•iharini^ of hesoureag 

recent experience at the Library of Congress in the shared 
program for foreign acquisitions and cataloging indicates a 
potential for savings. Ihere la a need for careful analysis by 
qualified experts. International exchanges of publications often 
provide access to materials that would otherwise be unavailable. 
For over a century United states libraries have benefitted from 
the work Of our national libraries in building up resources of 
publications from abroad. ,Iany land-grant libraries have also 
built up notable foreign collections through the cooperation of 
state experiment stations and agricultural research offices In 
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exchanftlng their publications abroad. Sporadic studies have 
shown there Is a need for continuous evaluation, planning and 
coorilriation to make certain that United iStates users and 
libraries fully benefit from these costly programs. 

Leaders in the indexing, bibliographic and translation 
fields have engaged in many international cooperative programs. 
The present trend Is to expand these efforts and thus extend 
both the service and fiscal benefits that are now known to be 
attainable. 

5) Preservation 

A field of increasing Importance is the one covering the 
preservation of books, journals, films - all the media for 
recording man's history and knowledge. On a worldwide basis, 
the experts are few, and the laboratories are limited, with 
many records already deteriorating beyond recall, there is an 
urgent need to stimulate and expand international cooperative 
work. Both our government and private resources are limited. 
Their influence can be expeuided through Jointly coordinated 
research and development, 

6) Aid to Developing Countries 

The federal government, foundations, professional groups, 
industrial organizations and private Individuals have supported 
United States' efforts to assist developing countries in library, 
publishing and other Information services. Some activities have 
been poorly planned; others inefficiently managed, and many with 
a common program have been overlapping or duplicative. A major 
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an.-ilysis. evaluation and developmant of objectives by i^CLlS 
could provide notable savings In our efforts to help others. 
More important, there nily;ht be an iapioveraent in the quality 
and appropriatenesss of such aid. 
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i^OLio nar, alre'-idy Identified the special problems Involved 
in plannin.?; n national network wnich will pruvide open niA rapid 
access to Inf orniation. ihe difficulties increase when interna- 
tional ai:itivitles are considered and when national plans are 
shaped to fit into an international scheme or schemes, 

AltnoUiZ;h many of the problems in international planninis co- 
incide with thos3 in the national field, there 5ire others unique 
to international activities. The National ?rop;ram - 2nd Draft 
(pages ^rd-5i) identifies nine major barriers to cooperative action. 
All, in a measure, relate to both national and international 
areas, but the following four have significant impact on inter- 
national efforts: 

1. Diversity of the component parts of the information 
' 'community, 

2. Funding, 
. Jurisdictional problems, 
. Lack of guidelines. 

There are additional problems which relate more specifical- 
ly to International affairs and international cooperation. 
These Include: 
1) Alphabets and Languages 

"Problems in acquiring and cataloging information 
in varied languages are relatively easy to solve for most 
libraries and information centers. Difficulties Increase when 
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thero 1. a need for abstracting. Indexing, and special blblio- 
eraphlo services. Highly complex are the problems Inherent 1„ 
the computer storage and processing of Information or data 
from a variety of languages. l,atlonal problems must be re- 
solved before we can reach the stage where finglUh language 
and Japanese language data can be made compatible on a common 
magnetic tape system, 

Z) cultural Differences .n,^ ^ pf n«v«ln p...> 

Activities Of highest priority to a developing country 
may be of marginal Interest to a country with sophisticated 
information services. However. If all countries are to be 
included m universal methods, advanced countries must show 
patience and understanding In working with developing nations 

Those working In the International area must also recognize 
that national Idiosyncrasies or mores will require In the beginning 
modifications In operations and rules In order to reach eventual- 
ly the common goals of standardized. Integrated procedures. 
3) Technolo gical Comp atann. 

Modifications In some advanced computer based programs 
May be required to accommodate the competence of those using 
manual or unsophisticated computer programs. There are also 
man, levels of use of audio-visual, microform, and other non- 
book information media. 
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National Piano and Centers 

Until recently national planning In the library -Information 
area has focused oi and centered about local needs. Int^^rests, 
and concerns. It Is only recently that International Implica- 
tlons have been Included as part of the national planning process. 
Fifty or more countries have developed national library- information 
plans m the past decade. Modifications and extensions will be 
needed to enable the community to establish even an elementary 
worldwide Information system. 
3) Government Organization 

The problem here is identifying the differences in govern- 
mental or social conditions that may affect cooperative action 
in the information area. Aspects to consider are: free flow 
of information, changes in governmental structure and officials, 
divided responsibility, distinctions between the private and 
public sectors, and priorities. Planners are confronted by the 
changing patterns in each country as well as by the differences 
in concept from country to country. Members of NCLIS should 
develop an understanding and feeling for the nuances of inter- 
national cooperation. 

international organizations such as the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation and the International Federation of 
Library Associations are concerned about all of these difficulties 
and provide forums for discussion and proposals for action. 
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I'lembers of NCLiS have been and are active and constructive 
participants as members of these organizations, but the Com- 
mission must determine Its own role In meeting and contributing 
to the solving of these problems. 
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VII. SU/hlAHY MD rifilCUwWiiNDATiONS 

iisch segaent of the Information community included in the 
scope of i^iCLiJ has some ongoing international project or is 
directly affected by international agreements or projects. 
Few of the national professional L^roups representing these 
interests have well planned, continuing, adequately supported 
subgroups or offices prepared to cope with international prob- 
lems or projects in their own fields. Most depend upon committees 
or Itnowledgeable individuals to represent their professional 
interests on an ad hoc basis. 

Libraries might serve as a case in point. Several years 
ago an Informal review identified over fifty offices, committees . 
and subcommittees concerned with various aspects of international 
library activities. There were groups in library associations, 
foundations, area studies associations, archives, learned 
societies, government agencies, and libraries. An Inventory 
by the American Library Association at about the same time 
showed that nearly every type of library (public, academic, 
special, school) was carrying on some type of international 
activity. 

Unfortunately, each of these groups works independently, 
since there is no center nor organization serving as a clearing- 
house for all of these efforts. 
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6ur/ay3» proposid yvo^rix^aiit biueprltits, pilot projects, 

and training; couraea n-ave oeen carried out by United States 

library experts, iiopelully in ttm inter eata of worldwide 

I* 

library development. Lackin^i'. however, is any provision for 
continuing evaluation of these efforts. Library projects 
ahare the general criticism that is directed toward most 
United States international assistance efforts. They suffer 
from inadequate planning, the pressures for urgent activity 
and haphazard evaluation, 

I^CLiia is probably the only federal body authorized to 
serve as a coordinating body and a clearinghouse. Ti^j scope 
and complexity of international activities outlined in this 
paper represent responsibilities that must be shared by luajiy 
organizations and groups. However, each of these groups has 
limited resources and specialized objectives. IviCLiti must provide 
the oversight, guidance. and coordination that will ensure the 
joining together of their efforts for the national benefit. 

Before suggesting the role of NCLIS, It Is important that 
the Commission give assurance that it will not take away from 
any organization or group the activities, programs .euid responsi- 
bilities that belong to that group. i4any individuals and organi- 
zations in the United States have made lasting contributions 
to international cooperation. Often they have worked with 
limited guidance, Inadequate support, and negligible appre- 
ciation. 
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It should bo rur^.he^ recognized that various government 
and norisoveranent groups have bsan fiasigned or have taken the 
responsibility for the activities outlined in tnis report. Ihey 
ore tho experts and they should continue to carry out their inter- 
national raaponsibilities. ti<jLi3 My assume coordinating and 
review functions, but it should not attempt to take over ongoing 
work from any group that is qualified and willing to continue its 
efforts. 

Recomm endations for KCLIS Action in the International Field 
I. The hole of NCLI3 

A. The primary role of UCLIS should be to provide for con- 
tinuing systematic coordination of United States interests, and 
activities in the library-information science international 
field. To carry this out the Commission will provide a center 

f^r bringing together national and international goals, objectives, 
relationships, methods, agreements, standards, and support, in 
its first stages of such activity, NCLia should probably maintain 
a low profile, emphasizing its potential for assisting ongoing 
work and its availability as a coordinating body. 

B. A corollary role is establishment of a center for short- 
range and Icng-term planning. Here It should be emphasized that 
NCLIS should not become Involved in operational activities. Up 
until the past few years, activities in international projects 
have taken precedence over planning. 
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C. The Coamlsslon should serve in a liaison capacity. 
brin.5;lni!; to:j;ether the multiplicity of United States interests 
In International cooperation. The nawl^ organized Cooiailttee on 
International Scientific and Technical informatlori Pro/^raas 
(CltJTIP) brings together some of the organizations primarily 
responsible for international cooperation in scientlc and 
technolosical Information. liqually needed is a unit which will 
bring together all groups with international information interests. 

D. A systematic program should be set up for evaluating 
United States international activities and projects. There has 
been an assumption by some that any international work per se 
is justifiable and beneficial. Our three decades of postwar 
experience have shown that this is a false deduction. Interna- 
tional information work deserves rigorous and exhaustive critical 
judgment and evaluation. 

A significant irt of the review process must show a 
concern for users of Information, /lost analyses of international 
work focus on the operations themselves. NCLX3 should insist on 
an equal interest in users. 

The commission should serve as a clearinghouse for 
international agreements and international standards. Although 
government agencies and professional associations may be responslbl 
for handling agreements and standards, NCLIS should make certain 
that all concerned groups have opportunities to express their 
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viewpoints, opportunity should also be provided for evaluation 
of ai^reeaentis and standards. llCulS should also make certain that 
its constituency la informed about actions in these fields. 

t\ NCLIii should provide an intelligence center which will 
provide the information comaiunity with advance notice of signifi- 
cant or unusual developaents in other countries. An exaiaple 
is the adoption in western Europe of "public lending rights" - 
a tax on libraries which provides income for authors. Serious 
consideration is being given to this tax in West Germany and 
the united Kingdom. A few discussions have been held in this 
country. WCLIS should be aware of these developments and assess 
their impact on readers, publishers, librarians, and authors. 

G. NCLiS should develop and encourage greater joint partici- 
pation by national groups in all types of international projects 
or activities. The demise of the National Book Committee (NBC) 
deprives the book field of a center for promoting joint interests 
and projects. NSC had an active role in stimulating cooperative 
programs for the iecant International Book Year. NCLIS should 
act as a central clearinghouse for similar efforts. 

Associated with International Book Year were two Unesco 
publications: "UNESCO Public Library Manifesto" and "Charter 
of the Book." A relatively small group of experts from the 
United States accounted for our input into these documents , 
NCLIS should have a role in publicizing such efforts and making 
certain that broad national interests are represented in such 
documents. 
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H. Links should be established with groups similar to 
NCLIii In other countries. InCor^aal contacts should be maintained 
with various transnational groups concerned with the library- 
information field, such as the International Federation for 
Documentation, International Council on Archives, and the inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations. 

I. As an agency of the federal governir.ent iiCLlS should 
assist In the development of national policy in relation to 
international activities. The Commission should provide for 
review, analysis, guidance, and development in the various fields 
mentioned in thVs report, priority should be given to acquisi- 
tions, unlver bibliographic control, agreements, standards, 
free flow o. information, and UlilSIST. 

J. The Comaiisslon should v;hen possible support proposals 
for funding priority international activities. 

Additional suggestions for NCLIS responsibilities v.'ill be 
found on pages l^f, 15. and 2? of this report. 
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In l^u^ Charles i'Tankel in a Brookings Institution study 
of ^Ui<srican cultural policy reported that the assumptions for 
our cultural programs have never been critically and systematical- 
ly exa:ained. xie stressed the need to examine cliches, ad hoc 
activities, and the lin.e. Although organizations such as USIA, 
N3r\ LC, State Department, and ALA work with international pro- 
grams, none of them has authority or responsibility for broad 
coordination and evaluation. 

A recent survey shows that more than thirty nations are now 
working on national programs for libraries and information service. 
Most of them specifically mention international interests, 
atudying these plans one feels the eagerness of these countries 
to establish new linka with other countries, ihe United dtates 
has both an opportunity and a neceissity to act promptly in 
assuring the world of our interest in specific fields of inter- 
national cooperation. wCLlti can Indicate the willingness of this 
country to share In the responsibilities through a formal commit- 
ment - a program of action. 

Until recently many notable advances in world Information 
and cooperation resulted from the Initiative and work of dedicated 
individuals. The role of associations and organizations appeared 
to be one of plodding along beaten paths, makln-i inventories, 
sponsoring discussions, and stressing technical details. Hecently, 
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howavoi.-, one notes a now "life style" in international mroriaa- 
tion groups. imiovr.tivf irieas are e;.ier£in^, revi activities are 
start.Vni.;,* and for tlie first tiuid -nere is a c oajiiLinant to co- 
op-aration. 

KCLI3 can be not just a participaiit , b'-it a leader in the 
move to-.vard th^i realization of freely riowin& information and 
dynamic sharing of intellectual resources. 
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AACa 

Anglo -/iiiier lean Catalo^iiri:? huies 

^c^^'Vr-u3 tural dcionoes and xechnology International Information 
system 

American i^at;ional Standards Institute 

CUi 

council on Library iie sources 
Conversion of Serials project 

FAQ 

Food and Agriculture Ortyaniza tion 

IIP 

International Federation for Documentation 
ISCU/Ai3 

International Council of Scientific Unions Abstracting Board 
IFIP 

International Federation for Information Processing 
I FLA 

International Federation of Library Associations 
li^Ifci 

International wuclear information System 
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loBU 

International jtanJard. ijiDlio^riiphic Description 

l6:iD {A) 

International iitinclard tiibiio.v-;raphlc Description for rionographs 
Ir ternational otandcird lilbi io.:;:';ip.ilG Description for iiaps 
international iStandard ijlbllogiraphlc b'escription for i>erlals 
international iitandard iiook i^uinber 

ISO 

International Organization for iJtandardization 
ISO 2709 

International standard MAnC Communications Format 
ISSN 

International Standard Serial Number 

LC 

Library of Congress 
ilAHC 

riachine Headable Cataloging 
i4£ULwiUiS 

I'ledical Literature iUialysls and retrieval System 

NAL 

National Agricultural Library 

NBC 

National Book Committee 
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ifatio.iyl Co:-di:il anion on j^lbrarie:.; yrid in format ion cjciencu' 

liatlonal Library oV i'*ec:ic;in« 

i-^atlonal i?rot;i'3uR for Acquisitions and ^^-ataloiiing 

National Serials Data Program 

National Science r'oundatlon 
PL ^80 

Public Law ^80 

UBC 

Universal Blbllosraphlc Control 

UN 

United Ij'ations 
UiMDP 

United Nations Development program 
UNI 31 ST 

A Non-representation Acronym for the Unesco International 
Cooperative program in Scientific and Technical Information 

UPQ 

Universal Postal Union 
WIPO 

World Intellectual Property organization 

239 CQHi^ITTE£ 

Committee of the American National Standards Institute on 
Documentation and lermlnology 
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Oil ii^riirtciSTvi 
1. i^lultl national bodies 
A. Intergovernmental 

1) Unltad Nations Educational, aoientific and cultural 
urbanization (Unesco) 

a) Department of Documentation, Libraries and 
Archives (DBA) 

b) UNISiaT 

2) or;^anlzation for i:;conomlc Cooperation and Development 
(OEUD) 

3) organization of Aaaerlcan atates (OAS) 

4) Food and Agriculture organization (FAO) 

5) World Health Organization (WHo) 

6) United Watlons (Ui>l) 

7) United Wat ions Development Program (UWDP) 

8) United Nations Industrial Development Organization 
(UNIDO) 

3. Nongovernmental - Professional 

1) International Federation for Documentation (FID) 

2) International Council on Archives (ICA) 

3) International Council of scientific Unions 
Abstracting tjoard (ICSU/AB) 

^) International Federation for Information processing 
(IFIP) 

3) International Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) 
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6) International or(^;anl nation for iitandard Izatlon (ii>0) 

7) International Confederation of Societies of Authorn 
and Composers 

8) International Federation of Translators 

9) International Pc;N 

10) International publishers Association 

11) World Federation of iingineering Organizations; (WF£0) 
Li. U. 3. National Coordinating Committees 

A. Committee on International Scientific and liechnlcal 
Information Programs (ClSXiP) 

jistablished by the National Academy of Sciences to 
provide continuing review and analysis of the programs, 
activities, structures and budgets of international 
organizations concerned with the problems of information 
transfer. Organizations Included In the purview of 
CISTIP are: FID, ICSU/Aa, IFLA. IFIP, WFEO, U*NISIST, 

B. Government Advisory Committee on International Book and 
Library Programs. U. S. Department of State. (GAC) 
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